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MAURICE FROMKES’: HIS ART AND STYLE 


By Rose V. S. BERRY 


is an adage which would sound 

the death-knell of all creative 
genius in any art if, for the sake of 
excellence and a strictly original state- 
ment, the basic principles, the recog- 
nized fundamentals, and the established 
aesthetic ideals had to be forsaken. 
The proverb is only half true; there 
may be nothing altogether new under 
the sun, but all progress necessitates a 
new element in the old usage. The 
first ocean trip—most likely a short 
one—was in all probability made with a 
paddle and a hollowed-out log. The 
most veritable stickler for truth could 
scarcely deny that something new had 
crept in between that boat and the 
Leviathan. One of the privileges of 
the student of today is the means of 
making himself well acquainted with all 
that lies about him, even that which 
is ancient and remote. ‘The ancient 
and remote are being discovered and 


AY “is catote new under the sun” 


revealed constantly. And with these 
revelations comprehended, very soon 
something new is born. An adaptation 
of the new-old discovery is demanded; 
forthwith there is a merging of rule and 
principle, law and precept, and there, 
born of the Ancient and Modern- 
Desire as parents, springs forth their 
will-o-the-wisp child, which is a queer 
combination of the present and the 
future, and it becomes in some way a 
predominating influence from the in- 
stant of its birth. It is in these ghosts 
of the past ages which walk the earth, 
in these beauties which pass without 
perishing, in these thoughts caught 
and saved while the thinker has van- 
ished, that one finds the unifying 
beauty which, cycle by cycle, links the 
history of man—The Thinker. 
Transcontinental and oceanic trans- 
portation and communication are bring- 
ing the whole world to one’s front door 
with every edition of the morning news- 


* Prominent artist member of the Painters and Sculptors Association, whose works are regularly exhibited in the Grand Central 


Art Gallery. 
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paper. At no time in the existence of 
mankind has so much of the current 
history of his day been within his 
grasp; never before has he been so 
much an integral part of all the world. 
Blessed beyond all other generations, 
rich beyond reckoning, much to be 
envied, is the man who feels himself 
thoroughly in tune with this great 
century. This N-O-W, which is the 
living spirit of all the past, comes laden 
with wealth and opportunity, and 
among its more abstract gifts it carries 
new standards of beauty, and in the 
registration of its thought there is the 
evidence of the hybrid amalgamation 
of the Oriental and Occidental con- 
sciousness. Certainly this is true of 
modern painting. 

All the foregoing is most especially 
true of the painter, Maurice Fromkes. 
Born in Russia, says the ‘“ Who’s Who 
In Art,” trained and educated in the 
United States, all of his study, until 
he had quite arrived, was done in New 
York. This would explain his art. The 
Russian has a barbaric love of color 
which is only excelled by his demand 
for lavish decoration, rich in detail, 
intricate in pattern, and gorgeous in its 
general effect. In the work of Fromkes 
one feels his love of the decorative 
design, strong contrasting colors, and a 
joy in the creative effort which reaches 
the ecstatic state of pure paganism. 
So many painters of today rush into a 
literal rendition of their subject that 
it is refreshing to meet fairy-like 
beauty mixed with an artistic fact, as 
Fromkes does it. The factor of im- 
portance in the career of an artist is, 
after all, his talent, which makes his 
individuality. 

Maurice Fromkes paints with a 
technique that includes marked work- 
manship, great charm, several in- 
fluences—but, after all, strong indi- 
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viduality. Fromkes is one who loves 
his pigment; he sees in it great beauty, 
and, by means of it, yet other beauties. 
One is convinced that Fromkes sees 
some innate quality when he views 
combinations of letters which spell 
color. B-L-U-E carries, for this painter, 
every color-nuance from white to 
purple-black. Y-E-L-L-O-W means all 
the varying shades from the palest hue 
toared-gold glow. Inall that Fromkes 
does, whether rich and deep in shade or 
high-keyed and pale in tone, there is 
evidence of a painter’s significant com- 
prehension and appreciation of this 
important element of his art—color. 
Fromkes has a fondness for the surface 
of his canvases to which he gives an 
unusual aesthetic value, and he labors 
to give them this additional attraction; 
he is so successful that they really are 
beautiful by the inch. Some who think 
of Fromkes’ art as American in its 
origin, with a positive declaration and 
a certainty that is final, place him under 
the lasting spell of Henry Golden 
Dearth. To one well acquainted with 
the Italian primitive—his color and his 
exquisite finish; or knowing well the 
smooth, glistening surface of those who 
first used oil—the early Dutch and 
Flemish, Fromkes might seem a descen- 
dant of them and their methods, plus 
a modern decorative element, very fine 
and sensitive, but directly from the 
Japanese. Upon inquiry, one learns 
that Fromkes does love the early 
Italian master; that he did pass Paris 
by, and tarried in Holland, fascinated 
by the Dutchmen; and Fromkes will 
say: “It was my lifelong friend, Henry 
Golden Dearth, who taught me to see 
the possibility of a decorative treat- 
ment and its alliance with design.” 
But the art cirtic who assigns Fromkes 
to anyone entirely misses much that is 
Fromkes very decidedly. His work 
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beside the work of Dearth would still 
be Fromkes’ and not Dearth’s. There is 
an elimination in the quantity of sub- 
ject matter presented ; there is a greater 
breadth of treatment—more brush- 
work in evidence, less of the Persian 
miniature fineness; there is less of 
prettiness in the still-life objects, and 
more of realism by way of broken, 
worn, and skuffed-off paint or gilt ; there 
are larger spaces, more is trusted to 
quietness in the canvas; there is fre- 
quently a defiance in Fromkes’ design 
that Dearth never attempted. 

Along with all those whose work is 
dependent upon knowledge, investi- 
gation, and reasoning, which involves 
deductions that’ must be more or 
less conclusive and final, the painter 
must see. The ability of a painter to 
see will always be qualified by his 
individual taste and his mental power. 
The vision of a man with strong incli- 
nations or prejudices will be limited to 
a circumscribed area. Those ac- 
quainted with his tendencies might, in 
a large measure, foretell what his 
finished work would be. But the real 
genius goes at the fresh canvas and the 
new subject with seeing eyes—eyes 
seeking new detail, or ready to see the 
old thing in a new way. The painter is 
greatest who can maintain a high 
standard of excellence without being 
bound by tradition or a slave to pre- 
cedent. There is something very un- 
usual when the artist goes into a region 
to paint, where one only thinks of 
tradition; where he paints after a 
marked precedent, and yet evolves an 
individuality, and breaks with tra- 
dition, thereby giving in his way a 
lovely version. Maurice Fromkes has 
done this, and has made a new chapter 
displaying quite another phase of Spain 
and the Spanish people. 

One of the notable facts is the very 
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national spirit of the Spanish pictures, 
and yet they are unlike the modern 
interpretation of the Spanish people 
and their country, which the public 
knows. The defiant bravado of the 
usual Carmen is not present. The 
vanity and the theatrical poses of the 
cigarette girls and the bull-fighters are 
missing. The riotous, clashing reds and 
yellows have given place tosofter shades 
and lovelier contrasts. Fromkes has 
not painted the traditional story of 
Spain; he has modified it. He has done 
more than that: he has exalted it, and 
told the story with a demonstration of 
the nation’s soul. 

“Jacinta and Her Family’”’ make an 
interesting group. The line of the 
three heads is a lovely one, and catches 
the observer’s eye at once. The figures 
are posed in such a way that there is a 
double triangle in the design. The boy, 
the mother, and the little girl make the 
first angle, which widens at the base. 
The mother, the little girl, and the 
older daughter make a second inverted 
triangle, smaller in area and more 
distinct. In other words, the painter 
has cleverly tied the two outstanding 
figures in each instance with the two 
central objects of interest—the mother 
and the little girl. Aside from the 
element of design, which Fromkes 
always presents, this picture has other 
attractions. The fascination of the 
little girl rests in her soft, childish color- 
ing, and her pose, in which she shyly 
clings to her mother. The boy is just 
boy, and the artist makes him that and 
leaves him that. The older girl is a 
little more self-conscious, but she is 
still a childish maid, totally lacking in 
foolish wiles. It is the mother, after all, 
who holds the attention. She has no 
beauty; but there is kindness and 
gentleness, which give her a tender, 
maternal presence. ‘The face is lined, 
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and she is evidently more or less a 
saddened, resigned, and aged young 
woman. 

“La Madrilena”’ is truly lovely. The 
painting of the face is beautifully done. 
The shawl in color is not quite yellow, 
nor is it a tomato-red, but it is alto- 
gether pleasing, and is ‘a fine contrast 
with the background. 

“Rosita” comes nearer the Carmen 
type than any other painting, but she 
does not arrive there by the red- 
yellow route. She is exquisite in 
warm, reddish-browns and rose. The 
roses in her hair have been crushed 
into nondescript shades which blend 
with the rose and _ purplish-brown, 
streaked with pink and white. These 
are all held down to the luscious color 
repeated in the gauze of her sleeves and 
the filmy veil enveloping her waist. 
The whole picture comes nearer a tonal 
composition than any other. 

“The Belle of Ronda” is literally a 
study in white. Fromkes deliberately 
sets himself this problem to work out. 
The background is very white; the 
waist is very white; the flesh tones are 
white carried to the pink of blood- 
supplied flesh. 

There is a rare element in the still- 
life of Fromkes. The usual subtle, 
iridescent surfaces he does not use; 
most of the objects which constitute the 
subject and interest of the favorite still- 
life painting Fromkes passes by. One 
feels, when studying his work, that this 
artist does not imitate, literally, what 
he selects for these pictures. Fromkes 
very certainly does not use a vase, 
flower, or a small figure of porcelain, as 
mere objects of art, for the sake of 
their form, or color, or design; he uses 
them for the sake of their individual 
character, and he interprets them, 
transcribing his emotional reaction to 
them, until they take on personality. 
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Many of the objects which Fromkes 
paints are not beautiful upon first 
glance, but they become lovable as they 
are studied. ‘A God of Mirth”’ is one 
of the paintings that has interested 
many. The background is delicately 
colorful, the prevalent shade hovers 
near a salmon-pink; the figures of the 
brocade are splashed on rather uni- 
formly, though somewhat irregularly. 
In these bits of pattern Fromkes has 
used grayish-yreens and neutral whites. 
The table cover is a contrasting blue, 
while the dead-white bowl, black- 
based, and the dead-white figure, black- 
based, are the two definite, hold-fast 
objects in the picture. The glory of it 
all, however, is the little, contented god, 
who counts his age by the centuries. 
He has been beaten, battered, and 
broken; his golden robes are dulled and 
smirched; he has one arm handless, his 
one hand fingerless; he has half of a 
foot, and a foot without toes; hobbled, 
crippled, and motionless, he is seated 
forever, yet he laughs through it all, a 
better philosopher than Omar. 
Fromkes has not written a poem upon 
life, but he has painted a bit of phil- 
osophy in this that one can never 
forget. 

“La Dona Blanca’’—the White Ma- 
donna—is a formal, half-forbidding, 
little wooden bust. She is so regular 
that she could have been made by a 
rigid pattern. Her head, between 
shoulders of equal height, is posed 
directly upright. She is crowned with 
a symmetrically turbaned halo. Two 
curls, each the duplicate of the other, 
fall, one either side of her face. Her 
lips with an equa-distant expansion, set 
themselves into a quizzical, archaic 
smile. If her exterior of paint had 
retained its one-time thickness and en- 
semble, the formality would have been 
quite complete. But the paint, like 
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many another outer garment, has be- 
come worn and shabby. It is so far 
removed in some places that it gives an 
uneven and an unexpected surface, 
over which plays a tantalizing variety 
of light and shade, thereby tempting 
the painter to portray this that should 
not be but so delightfully is. Fromkes 
has loved the coldly, placid, white 
lady; she has snared him with her 
Mona-Lisa-like smile, which rests 
lightly upon her inexperienced counte- 
nance, leaving the face unseamed, while 
cares and prayers alike pass her by. 
The stiffness, lacking pictorial grace; 
the entire setting, with its white, in- 
dented line, unusual and _ startling, 
appear a matter of defiance on the 
part of the artist, but it would seem 
that he had dared and won. 

The outstanding qualities in the work 
of Maurice Fromkes are very largely 
the fundamentals of good production 
made irito an ever-present factor. His 
work is pleasing in color, blessed with a 
strong, basic design; his subject may be 
rhythmically presented or done in a 
formally decorative manner; in either 
case, the artist seems equally able to 
paint it. The background of Fromkes 
is always a matter vitally interesting in 
its relation to the composition. There 
is a very definite mannerism in the way 
Fromkes paints the hair. It is vigor- 
ously done; apparently there is a lay- 
in of white, and then over it the color is 
placed in raised strokes, which admit a 
play of light. But when it comes to 
the face, the painter seems to settle 
down with a certain tenderness and an 
affectionate care, to give to it all that a 
beautiful surface can give. Fromkes 
makes a charming impasto, finished as 
porcelain, satisfying as a _ beautiful 
textile, and as fitting to the human 
countenance. as pigment can ever be. 

In ‘The Little Carmen of the Hills” 
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Fromkes shows an example of the 
character described above. The white 
of the gown is carried to delicate tones, 
all neutral, but all playing their part 
in making white. It is quite discernible 
in the illustration that the face and the 
neck are handled with an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment from the rest of the 
canvas. The enamel-like impasto is 
exquisite in the merging of the suf- 
fused flush of the flesh tones and as 
lovely as an Italian primitive in finish. 
The background here is made en- 
tirely of her own hills, kept in light 
shades and pale colors; but, while the 
tones are almost pastel-like in their 
delicacy, the landscape is so well done, 
the hills are so plastic and so heavily 
massed, that they have strength, and 
power, and a strange.beauty. 

“The Madonna of the Road,” at the 
suggestion of the Director of the 
Prado, Spain’s great treasure-house 
of masterpieces, was purchased for the 
National Museum of Modern Art, in 
Madrid. (This is the first painting by 
an American to hang in the collection.) 
The men and women of Spain have 
been painted in abandonment and 
dare-deviltry, in sordid severity, in 
poverty and squalor, in court austerity, 
and in peasant joyousness. The man- 
tilla, the great combs, and the dainty 
fans all go to make the typical Spanish 
picture complete. But Fromkes has 
brought home half a hundred pictures 
of Spain, with nearly all these things 
lacking. There are no tambourines, no 
castanets, no dancers, and no hilarity. 
There is an element of repression, of 
depth, of sincerity; there is quietude 
verging upon dignity; a sweetness near 
to the pathetic; a subdued joyousness 
akin to sadness that makes of this 
Fromkes Spanish story a new and a 
lovely one. In no other picture is all 
of this brought out more than in “The 
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Spanish Mother.’”’ The great hos- 
pitable oval of the arm chair extends 
itself rhythmically beyond the oval of 
the woman’s figure. The mother, a 
sheltering saint of love and protection, 
enfolds the child in her arms, with the 
same motive-like pattern. The casual 
observer might miss this element in the 
composition, but it adds greatly to the 
solidity and to the quietness of the 
picture, and builds the whole into the 
domed triangle of the Renaissance 
masters. The Byzantine spread of the 
hands is a strange conception of a 
motherly attitude, but it is strong, and 
full of a protective suggestion. The 
baby’s head is one of the loveliest bits 
this artist has portrayed. The brown 
curls flash forth light and darkness in- 
termittently; the large brown eye, 
dense in its color, is an exquisite con- 
trast for the flushed, pink, baby cheek. 
It is a picture to be remembered. 

In these American portraits by 
Fromkes one can see to what extent 
this artist dares to combine decorative 
motives, more or less conventionalized, 
with the human figure, which is a like- 
ness and a serious portrait. His 
children are irresistibly lovely. In 
painting them he very definitely defines 
and demonstrates his style. “Style,” 
according to Webster, is “the distinc- 
tive or characteristic mode of presenta- 
tion, construction, or execution in any 
art, especially the fine arts.”” Anyone, 
then, with a characteristic way of saying 
things, or seeing things, or doing things, 
would have the means of creating for 
himself a style. It is also evident that 
style belittled—made too conspicuous, 
too flamboyant, or too tritely adopted— 
would soon degenerate into a manner- 
ism which would become monotonous 
and irritable. In these examples of the 
work of Fromkes, if the decorative 
element were less sincere, less variable, 
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and less beautiful, it would be a feature 
which would quickly ruin his composi- 
tions. But, with artistic discernment 
and consummate skill, he adjusts his 
inordinate love of this form of decora- 
tive design into something subservient, 
capricious, and altogether charming. 

These examples of children’s por- 
traits, done by Fromkes, will speak for 
themselves. Types further removed 
could scarcely be found. 

Chauncey J. Blair, III, and the tiny 
little lady wearing “The Birthday 
Dress,” give an idea of how Fromkes 
delineates childhood when it is just 
emerging from babyhood. There is 
something fresh, and almost pathe- 
tically sweet, in these tiny tots, as the 
artist has made them the center of 
attraction for all time, in their framed 
canvas-world. 

There is a sensitiveness in the artist’s 
rendition of childhood that is attrac- 
tive. He has caught very much more 
than just the element of young life; 
there is a dignity in the pose and ex- 
pression which reveals each personality, 
showing the artist’s understanding and 
respect for his small sitter. There is 
also, very near the surface, the childish 
fearlessness which makes the American 
child a law unto himself, but lovable 
nevertheless. 

The three portraits of American 
women give further proof, were it 
needed, of Fromkes’ ability to utterly 
lose himself in the problem of de- 
lineating personal and racial char- 
acteristics. Unafraid of prettiness, the 
artist has laid fast hold upon the beauti- 
ful in these convases, which have merit 
and great distinction. 

Fromkes’ portraits of American 
women are entirely removed from a 
sentimental or an affected rendition of 
the nervous, effusive mortal the typical 
American woman may be. For him 
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she evidently holds great feminine 
charm, and he paints it with extra- 
ordinary fineness. There is much more 
than a physical delineation in these 
portraits. Fromkes catches with keen 
perception, and records with skill, the 
effect of the thought, the purpose, or 
the aspiration which carries her off for 
the instant, revealing something of the 
earth, yet not of the earth, which con- 
stitutes the elusive element in her 
loveliness. Quaint, fine, dainty, pos- 
sessing verve and character; beautiful, 
but not always pretty, these American 
women live on the Fromkes canvases. 

“The Japanese Pussy-Willow” is a 
portrait with an unusual, pictorial 
character. The balance in this deco- 
rative treatment is not perfect as to 
weight, but it is as to light surface 
measured with a rich, dark surface. 
The handling of the fur is extremely 
clever, and makes a beautiful foil for 
the lovely face, which rises from its 
dark, softening richness. The whole 
possesses beauty that is seldom seen, 
and wins for the portrait painter the 
admiration of the observer. 

The portrait of Mrs. Lawrence 
Armour, of Chicago, is a very different 
composition. The subject is handled 
much more directly. Fromkes has 
made the appeal here one of contrast, 
rather than of a decorative nature. 
The background is black, broken with 
roses—white and delicate pink in 
shade. The woman is light complex- 
ioned, with golden hair. Her gown is 
of a pearl-white, silky substance; the 
lace trimming contains a silvery thread 
along with much that is golden like the 
hair. It takes no flight of the imagi- 
nation to assemble the facts which 


would establish the loveliness of this 
picture. 

The portrait of Miss Thalia Millett, a 
young American girl living in Paris, is 
the last picture which Fromkes has 
done. The characteristics which make 
the work of Fromkes so very definitely 
his are all present: the strong, kindred- 
toned background, only a different 
quality of black from the velvet of the 
gown; and the extraordinary, bird-like 
motives of decoration, almost pure 
white, which break up the formality 
and the element of the black that might 
have been funereal, make a startlingly 
attractive feature of the picture. 
Nothing but the consummate skill of 
Fromkes, and his unfailing taste in 
the way of commission and omission, 
could have evolved a thing so truly 
lovely. The girl’s head is made a bit 
so fine that it might almost be wor- 
shiped. The soft pink and white flesh 
of her cheek and neck are revealed by a 
delicious contrast with the black velvet. 
Her hair is more alive than she is, as 
the light permeates the regular waves, 
clinging to and outlining her head. 
Over the whole there is a pervading 
simplicity which gives this picture of 
yesterday the age and character of 
twelve centuries back. And after all 
that may be said for the art of Maurice 
Fromkes, this painting sums it up: It 
is his ability to embrace pagan charm 
with Christian beauty; to merge the 
decorative quality of the Orient with 
the directness of the Occident; to link 
the feminine beauty of the twentieth 
century with the quaint simplicity and 
naivete of the twelfth century, that 
makes him and his work rare and 
excellent. 


New York. 
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THE AMERICAN EXCAVATION AT NEMEA, 
SEASON OF 1924 


By Cari W. BLEGEN 


N THE uplands between the Cor- 
inthian and the Argive plains lie 
three separate fertile valleys. The 
easternmost is that of Cleonae, from 
which a small river runs down to the 
Corinthian Gulf. The westernmost is 
the valley of Phlius through which 
passes the Asopus on its northward 
way. And between the two, divided 
from them by high bare ridges, extends 
the narrow vale of Nemea over which a 
striking table-topped mountain, the 
ancient Apesas, stands like a sentinel on 
the northeast. Until recently a lonely 
marshy waste, frequented only by 
wandering shepherds and their flocks, 
the valley has now, almost within the 
memory of the present generation, 
become a well-cultivated, productive 
region; and that this labor of reclama- 
tion has well repaid its efforts is attested 
by the prosperity of the modern village 
of Heraklion. Since the draining of the 
marsh no malaria scourges this pleasant 
little vale and the highland breezes 
make the climate most agreeable; while 
the north wind on a bright May day 
carries with it the fragrance of mile 
upon mile of blossoming vineyards. 
Here in this retired valley were held 
biennially the Nemean games, third in 
the series of the four great Pan-Hel- 
lenic festivals. In contrast with the 
splendor and pomp of Olympia and the 
grandeur and riches of Delphi there 
prevailed here rather the rural peace 
and simplicity of a secluded country- 
side. And yet the wreath of parsley 
was deemed fio mean prize in the golden 
days of Hellenic athletic competition; 
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nor did the austere Pindar scorn to 
commemorate the Nemean victory. 

Already roofless and without an 
image in Pausanias’ time, the temple of 
Nemean Zeus had suffered almost com- 
plete ruin when the first modern 
travelers came to see it. Only three 
Doric columns remain in place of the 
original thirty-four, one of them still 
supporting a precariously balanced 
capital, almost hurled down by some 
unremembered earthquake. Tall and 
slender in their proportions they rise to 
form the characteristic landmark of 
Nemea today. The floor of the temple 
is still in large part preserved and here 
and there a few blocks of the steps of 
the crepidoma, or platform, are yet in 
their original position. Many drums 
of the great columns, some in orderly 
line, some in confusion, and massive 
fragments of the superstructure lie 
scattered about the ruins, overgrown 
with formidable thickets of wild black- 
berry bushes. In their solitude and 
dignity these ruins form a worthy 
memorial of a great civilization long 
since passed away. 

Though first made the object of 
excavation some forty years ago and 
re-examined briefly in 1912, Nemea is 
still, archaeologically speaking, prac- 
tically untrodden ground. Not even 
the temple itself has yet been ade- 
quately published; and the precinct 
surrounding it is completely unknown. 
The stadium where the games were held 
is only conjecturally identified where a 
deep indentation in the hills suggests 
its shape. And yet there can be no 











THE VALE OF NEMEA, WITH Mount APESAS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


doubt that other important buildings 
must once have stood about the temple, 
a gymnasium, perhaps a bouleuterion, a 
lodging place for officials and athletes, 
a prytaneum, and who knows what 
other structures to care for the throngs 
that twice in each Olympiad assembled 
here. It was with the purpose of ex- 
ploring the precinct about the temple, 
and with the hope of finding some of 
these further buildings, that the Ameri- 
can School in the spring of 1924 under- 
took the task of carrying on excava- 
tions at Nemea. Though the results of 
its recent researches have not yet been 
published, the French School generously 
resigned its claim to the site—another 
instance of the friendly and cordial 
relations which have always existed 
between the two institutions. The 
funds for the enterprise were provided 
by friends of the School and of Greece 
in Cincinnati, whose liberality alone 
made the excavation possible. 


The staff in charge of the digging 
consisted of the Director and the As- 
sistant Director of the School, P. H. 
Davis, Fellow of the School, Prentice 
Duell, the architect, and C. A. Robin- 
son. Operations began on April six- 
teenth and continued until June third. 
During the first half of this period 
Easter holidays and scarcity of labor 
proved serious obstacles to expeditious 
work; but after the middle of May con- 
ditions became more favorable. 


THE GYMNASIUM OF NEMEA 


Directly behind the temple on the 
west flows a small brook, almost dry in 
the summer, but occasionally, after a 
heavy rain, swelled for a brief period to 
a raging torrent. It has cut for itself a 
deep bed running northward through 
the plain. In the banks of this revma 
were observed at three points the pro- 
jecting ends of well-constructed Greek 
walls, built of squared blocks of poros 
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TRIAL TRENCH IN THE AREA OF THE GYMNASIUM, SHOWING THE BYZANTINE WALL. 


laid in alternating courses of headers 
and stretchers, evidently the remains of 
an edifice of size and importance. These 
walls were examined, trenches were dug 
on both sides of the stream to determine 
the extent of the building, and when its 
limits were found the area was cleared, 
revealing finally the plan of the whole 
structure. By a curious fate a well- 
marked Byzantine floor and cobbled 
pavement appeared here below the 
level of the original Greek floor. Con- 
sequently for the greater part of our 
structure only the foundations are pre- 
served. ‘The pian is very simple, a long 
rectangle measuring some thirty-six by 
twenty meters with the long axis run- 
ning from east to west. A heavy cross 
wall divides the building into two parts. 
The eastern part is a great hall about 
nineteen meters square. This large 
room was once covered by a roof which 
was supported on four symmetrically 
spaced columns. The columns have 
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disappeared but the four pier-like foun- 
dations on which they stood are still 
preserved and that in the southeast 
corner still carries the stylobate. Its 
top surface is badly worn and does not 
give sufficient evidence to determine 
whether the columns were of the Doric 
or of the Ionic order. 

The Byzantine walls uncovered in 
the area of this east hall were built in 
part of re-used ancient material. Frag- 
ments of triglyphs and cornice from the 
temple had been so employed and one 
of the latter had still preserved the fine 
lines of the mouldings at the top of the 
overhang. A complete antefix of white 
marble was also found here, deeply 
carved with an anthemion pattern, the 
first antefix of the temple to be known. 
This antefix fits exactly into the cutting 
in a block of the marble sima of the 
temple found some years ago. 

The western part of the building 
measuring about sixteen by twenty 








TUBS IN THE East COMPARTMENT OF THE BATH, BEFORE BEING CLEARED OvT. 


meters is again subdivided into two 
parts. The northern part forms a room 
fourteen meters wide which probably 
also originally had interior columns to 
support a roof. The stream passed 
directly through this room and to its 
activities may be due the disappearance 
of the column bases. 

From the south side of this room a 
flight of triply-divided steps leads down 
to a series of three compartments at a 
lower level. The steps are steep, com- 
paratively narrow, and roughly made. 
The central section descends southward 
to the middle compartment; the flight 
on the left goes down eastward to the 
east compartment; that on the right, 
westward to the west compartment. 
The three compartments were sepa- 
rated by low barriers not much more 
than one meter high. All are paved 
with a good waterproof plaster. There 
can be no doubt that we have here a 
simple Greek bath. In the central 


compartment was the pool for plunge 
baths; at each side of it was a smaller 
room for plunge baths and rubbing 
down. 

In the central pool the water must 
have stood to a height of almost a 
meter. The small opening by which it 
entered from a large conduit, which 
passes behind the room on the south 
side, is still preserved. 

The two lateral compartments are 
provided each with a row of tubs along 
the extreme side wall. That on- the 
east is best preserved. Here the four 
tubs, cut from large blocks of poros, still 
stand in place, and a small water 
channel above and behind them shows 
how they were supplied with water. 
Small holes which could, no doubt, be 
closed by wooden plugs open above 
each tub. The tubs are hollowed out, 
rounded at the bottom and the ends. 
There is no opening for the escape of 
water; it must have been dipped out 
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TypicaAL BYZANTINE GRAVES IN THE CEMETERY ABOVE THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


whenever it was necessary to empty the 
tubs. The underside of the tubs is cut 
away in a concave curve except at the 
ends which thus take the form of legs. 
All parts of the tubs were coated with 
thick layers of water-proof plaster. 
The tubs in the west room are almost 
equally well preserved, but the supply 
channel behind has vanished. 

Quite in keeping with the rustic 
character of Nemea is the simplicity of 
this bath. Its importance consists in 
its excellent state of preservation and 
the clearness with which its arrange- 
ments may be made out. It also gives 
some basis for the identification of the 
whole building as the gymnasium of 
Nemea. It is true that the building is 
too small to be a complete gymnasium, 
but it may be one unit of several form- 
ing the whole. Here then we have 
possibly a large lecture room or as- 
sembly place and adjoining it a dress- 
ing room and'the bath. The usual long 
colonnade with a covered running track 
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must be sought elsewhere to the east or 
west. As pointed out below it probably 
lay to the east. Though our bath is 
simple and small, it is nevertheless no 
slight satisfaction to have found it when 
we reflect that it was surely part of the 
equipment of the Nemean games as 
early as the fourth century B. C. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


A large and regular mound, some 
eighty meters south of the temple and 
immediately east of the gymnasium, 
which is strewn with ancient blocks, 
has traditionally been identified as the 
tomb of Opheltes. It seemed more 
likely, however, that it was merely 
formed of the debris covering the ruins 
of an important building. During the 
present campaign the eastern half of 
this mound was accordingly cleared 
away to a depth of about two meters. 
Not far below the present surface of the 
ground were uncovered the crudely 
built foundations of a small chapel of 








PAVEMENT IN THE APSE OF THE CHURCH, THE BLOCKS TAKEN FROM AN ANCIENT VICTOR_MONUMENT. 


perhaps the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, surrounding which lay a 
cemetery going back several centuries 
farther. Beneath the chapel and the 
graves at a depth of two meters, in the 
center of the mound, the substantially 
built foundations of a large Christian 
church of early date (sixth to eighth 
century?)appeared. Thesefoundations 
are very heavy and constructed with 
mortar. The materials used are, for the 
most part, fragments and large blocks 
from the temple—a significant fact for 
the date of the destruction of the 
temple. The church is a simple basilica 
in plan with apparently a narrow 
narthex, and on the north side a small, 
added chapel and a baptistry. In the 
center of the latter is a stepped font 
made of brick and mortar covered with 
white marble revetment. Portions of 
the pavement of the church still re- 
main here and there in the nave and 
the aisles. This pavement consists of 
small, square terra-cotta placques and 


is almost certainly not the original 
pavement of the church. From the 
evidence of coins it would seem to date 
from not much before the twelfth 
century. 

The screen at the end of the nave was 
made of slabs of hard, blue limestone 
(Eleusinian stone) set on edge. Other 
similar blocks and slabs of white lime- 
stone in alternating rows formed the 
pavement before the altar inside the 
screen. These blocks evidently come 
from the base of some victor monument 
of the fourth century B. C., in which 
white stone was employed for the lower 
courses and blue stone for the top of the 
pedestal on which the figures stood. 
From the cuttings in the top of these 
blue blocks it appears that the monu- 
ment was probably a chariot group. 
The blue stone is unfortunately very 
brittle and on many of the blocks the 
face has flaked off. No inscription to 
identify the monument has yet been 
foundand it may be that this epigraphic 
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evidence is irretrievably lost. The 
monument was one of large size, as no 
less than twelve blue slabs may be 
counted and about the same number of 
white. 

Save for its size, the church has no 
features of specialarchitectural interest. 
But in the last few days of the cam- 
paign it was discovered that the south 
wall of the church rests in part on an 
earlier wall. Of this latter it was pos- 
sible to clear only a small extent. It 
consists of two or three courses of 
foundations on which stand low ortho- 
state blocks in situ, and seems to be of 
Hellenic construction. A similar wall 

: passed across the north side of the apse 
; of the church, but below the church 
floor. This wall resembles Roman work 
as the foundations appear to be made of 
rubble, but the piece uncovered is so 
small that there can as yet be no cer- 
tainty in dating. It includes a thres- 
hoid block with an upright stone on 
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ANCIENT WALL BENEATH THE FLOOR OF THE APSE, SHOWING (AT BoTTom) A REUSED 
INSCRIBED BLock, TEAEZTAZ. 


either side. The upright on the west 
is a re-used block set upside down, on 
which is cut in large letters an inscrip- 
tion reading TEAEZTA2. 

In any case it is clear that an 
ancient building exists beneath the 
church and it is apparently preserved 
for some height above its floor level. 
What this building was can only be 
determined by further excavation. In 
the meantime it may be conjectured 
that it is another part of the gym- 
nasium, since its south wall seems to 
align with the south wall of the build- 
ing containing the bath. 

The work of clearing this large 
Christian church was constantly stimu- 
lated by the hope that among the great 
number of ancient stones used in its 
construction not a few might be found 
bearing inscriptions. It was always 
possible that a lucky turn of the spade 
might bring to light an inscribed front 
block of the monumental chariot group 
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giving a clue to its identification and 
perhaps even the name of the artist who 
made it. And the chance of finding 
some of the numerous epigraphical 
records, which must from time to time 
have been set up at Nemea, seemed very 
favorable. These hopes were unfortu- 
nately not entirely realized. As stated 
above, the church was for the most part 
built of material taken from the temple, 
chiefly wall blocks, complete or frag- 
mentary; and though many of these 
bore mason’s marks deeply cut in large 
letters, they provided no inscriptions. 
One inscription, alone, came to light 
and that in a sadly mutilated state; but 
it is sufficient to show that such records 
did exist and, undoubtedly, still lie 
hidden beneath the ground of Nemea. 
This inscription is on a fragment of 
limestone, broken on all sides, which 
was built into a late wall at the east end 
of the south aisle of the church. It 
contains part of eighteen lines probably 
of an official decree; and unfortunately, 
too little is preserved to give a consecu- 
tive idea of the contents. Beginning 
with a list of names it proceeds to men- 
tion the Nemean games and, perhaps, 
also those at Argos, and then refers to 
Lucius Mummius, the proconsul, and 
a mission of ten ambassadors. Farther 
on Mummius is named again and some- 
thing done for the Argives (?) according 
to their desires. The rest is almost too 
incomplete even for speculation. There 
can, however, be no doubt that we have 
an historical document bearing on the 
eventful period just beforé or after the 
conquest of Corinth by Mummius in 
146 B. C. when Greek independence was 
finally crushed by the Roman legions. 

If some additional fragments of this 
inscription could only be found, who 
knows what interesting and important 
details they might give us of that tragic 
moment in Greek history? One should 


like very much to know what the mis- 
sion of those ten ambassadors was, 
whether they were sent to deal with 
Mummius and, if so, what terms they 
obtained. Perhaps, when digging is 
renewed at Nemea, the answer to some 
of these questions may be found. 


PRECINCT WALL OF THE TEMPLE 


Between the temple and the church 
just described lay an open field, planted 
to oats, which seemed particularly in- 
viting to excavation. Accordingly, a 
right of way through the oats having 
been purchased, a broad trial trench 
was marked out here about eighty 
meters long, and for the greater part of 
this distance digging was carried down 
to virgin soil. No buildings were found 
in this area. But about half way be- 
tween the two ends of the trench at a 
depth of 1.10 m. the lowest course of a 
thick wall built of poros blocks came to 
light. This wall runs approximately 
east and west and two small supple- 
mentary trenches, opened in line with it 
farther east, showed that it continued 
on eastward into the adjoining vine- 
yard. To the north of this wall a hard, 
well-made pavement (at a depth of 
about one meter below the present level 
of the ground) extends right up to the 
temple itself. Clearly then we have 
here the pavement of the precinct sur- 
rounding the temple and our wall is, 
without a doubt, the precinct wall— 
now for the first time discovered. This 
wall does not run parallel to the temple 
and it appears, therefore, that the latter 
was differently oriented from the pre- 
cinct and not symmetrically placed 
within it. This leads to an inquiry as 
to the date of the precinct wall; and 
here it must be admitted the evidence 
is as yet inconclusive. Only the lowest 
course is preserved and that is in a very 
ruinous state. The poros had decayed 
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and grown so soft that it could be dug 
away almost as easily as the surround- 
ing earth. By careful cleaning with a 
knife, however, it was made clear that 
the course consisted of headers laid on 
earth apparently without foundations. 
In the deposit covering the pavement 
were found a few small coins mostly in 
miserable condition and apparently of 
late Roman times; and a fairly con- 
siderable amount of pottery in small 
fragments. Some of this pottery is 
clearly Hellenistic, and if this may be 
used as a criterion, it is possible that the 
pavement as we have it is approxi- 
mately contemporary with the temple. 
Beneath the pavement the character of 
the finds changed completely. Here 
were unearthed two fragments of figur- 
ines of terra-cotta of a primitive type, 
many small potsherds, chiefly of Corin- 
thian or Proto-Corinthian style, some 
curiously shaped slivers or spikes of 
lead, and numerous fragments of 
bronze. Of the latter the most in- 
teresting was the lower part of a small 
figurine, consisting of a rectangular 
base (with moulding in front and with 
two holes on top for attachment) on 
which are still preserved the two feet of 
the figure. This latter was represented 
in the typical archaic standing attitude 
with the left foot advanced. The figure 
was cast solid. Evidently these are the 
scattered remnants of votive offerings 
of early date. 

Since the construction of the temple 
as it now stands can certainly not be 
dated earlier than the latter part of the 
fourth century, it is clear that we must 
expect to find somewhere the remains 
of a temple of much greater antiquity. 
For the Nemean games were already 
flourishing in the sixth century and the 
scanty remnants of votive offerings 
found below the pavement of the 
precinct are, as we have just seen, con- 
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siderable more ancient still. Recent 
researches have established the fact 
that almost all Greek temples of the 
classical period were built over the 
remains of earlier structures. Thus we 
now know that there were at least two 
earlier Parthenons; the same is true of 
the Heraeum at Olympia; at Delphi the 
Alcmaeonid temple preceded the build- 
ing of the fourth century; and at Sun- 
ium the remains of a poros temple still 
appear beneath the temple of Poseidon; 
to mention only a few examples. Ac- 
cordingly, an examination was begun to 
see if the same state of affairs exists at 
Nemea also. At three points in the 
foundations, where it was possible to 
dig without disturbing the existing con- 
struction, small pits were sunk into the 
deeper levels. This investigation is not 
yet completed and cannot be until a 
number of huge fallen blocks and 
column drums have been moved out of 
the way; and it is, therefore, too early 
to make any definite statement about 
the results. It may safely be said, 
however, that certain blocks were, in 
fact, uncovered which can have no 
meaning in connection with the present 
temple, but must belong to a preceding 
structure. Further exploration of these 
remains is almost certain to produce 
valuable results and one need not be 
over-sanguine to hope that new, in- 
teresting light may also be obtained on 
the internal arrangement of the fourth 
century temple. 


HELLADIC SETTLEMENT AT TSOUNGIZA 


This preliminary account of the ex- 
cavations at Nemea can not be con- 
cluded without mention of some trial 
trenches in another direction. Im- 
mediately to the west of the village of 
Heraklion rises a hill called Tsoungiza 
(a small hill) crowned by a dome-like 
top. Village tradition asserted that the 
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mound contained antiquities and quan- 
tities of stone were said to have been 
extracted from it. An examination of 
the hill showed that prehistoric pot- 
sherds lay scattered over the surface of 
the ground. Part of one day with a 
small force was consequently given to 
investigation of this hill. It proved to 
be the site of a prehistoric settlement of 
some extent. Though the deposit of 
earth covering the native rock which 
forms the hill was very thin, traces of at 
least two layers of occupation came to 
light. The uppermost yielded a num- 
ber of sherds of Mycenaean pottery, 
but no recognizable remains of build- 
ings. The hill has been much denuded 
and, no doubt, practically the whole of 
this Mycenaean layer has long since 
been washed away. Directly beneath 
this top soil an undisturbed early Hel- 
ladic stratum was reached. Poorly 
built walls of small simple houses ap- 
peared in each trench, with trodden 
earth pavements and in one case a row 
of three pithoi sunk into holes in the 
floor. Several baskets of potsherds 
were collected, including the normal 
types of characteristic early Helladic 
pottery, with a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of wares of the patterned class 
than usual. These trenches were purely 
exploratory, but sufficed to show that 
there is a good, early Helladic settle- 
ment at Tsoungiza which may some day 
be excavated, if desired, at very small 
expense. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The important discoveries made at 
Nemea this year, therefore, have a 
wide, chronological range. The site 
and date of this prehistoric settlement 
at Tsoungiza has been established. No 
real excavation was, however, at- 
tempted here, but our efforts were con- 
centrated on the buildings of the clas- 


sical and later periods in the vicinity of 
the temple. Traces of the temple 
precinct and its encircling wall were 
uncovered and beneath the temple 
itself there is evidence, not yet clearly 
revealed, of an earlier structure. In 
the bed of the stream to the southwest 
of the sacred precinct was found the 
large building containing the simple 
Greek bathing establishment, with 
adjoining dressing rooms and large 
covered hall. This dates from the 
fourth century and, perhaps, formed 
part of the gymnasium. Beneath the 
mound traditionally known as the 
grave of Opheltes were uncovered first 
the Christian church in basilican form 
and beneath that remains of an ancient 
building. In the south aisle of the 
church was unearthed an official in- 
scription which, although only a frag- 
ment, establishes the existence of such 
records at Nemea. Scattered remains 
of votive offerings suggest that a temple 
deposit may somewhere be discovered. 

This brief summary of results shows 
clearly, however, that much still re- 
mains to be done. Further excavations 
should be carried on in the temple; the 
precinct wall should be traced for its 
entire course; and the vineyard to the 
east of the temple should be explored to 
find the ceremonial approach leading 
up to the sanctuary. The building 
beneath the church should be cleared, 
and investigations should be made in a 
field farther to the west, where many 
poros blocks have been found, indicat- 
ing the presence of another large Greek 
building. And lastly, the stadium yet 
remains unexplored. Renewed efforts 
at Nemea, therefore, should be of great 
value in throwing light on the various 
stages of the development of this site 
from a prehistoric settlement to one of 
the four great religious and athletic 
centers of the Greek world. 
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SOME HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Mary A. PoyNTER (LADY POYNTER) 


NE must say at the beginning 
cj that there is practically no 


modern art in that great art- 
center of old—Constantinople. To be 
sure there is an artistic atmosphere, 
mists, haze, streets full of color, 
humble modern dwelling-houses with- 
out any pretence of architecture, in old 
Stamboul; bits of the architecture of 
today being mostly shambling two- 
storied little houses, the upper story 
jutting out over the street with latticed 
windows at which the hanoums, the 
native women, can sit unveiled and 
look into the narrow streets and observe 
the passers-by, seeing and themselves 
unseen. Also there is an occasional 
new mosque or fountain built, which 
sometimes follows classic lines closely 
enough to make it architecturally 
acceptable. 

These narrow streets so full of color 
make pleasing pictures and tempt the 
traveller to set up his easel and 
make the attempt, at least, to catch 
them with his brush. But if this 
should be done in the more Moslem 
and picturesque quarters, he is more 
than likely to be asked to move on, as 
the natives have no wish to have them- 
selves or their belongings painted, 
photographed or portrayed in any way. 
Of outstanding artistic buildings, prac- 
tically none have been erected in 
recent years, and from schools of 
painting and sculpture, as such, there 
is now no output that finds its way into 
Europe or to lands beyond the sea. 

But there is a whole world of art in 
architecture and sculpture in particular 
belonging to past ages, yet remaining 
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to Constantinople to make the city a 
Mecca for the art-loving traveller. 
This art, much of it in ruin, is so 
mingled and associated with history 
that you will pardon me if as much 
history comes into this little paper as 
description of the artistic monuments 
themselves. 

Constantinople became first known 
to the world (a somewhat limited 
area as compared with what we call 
the world today) as Byzantium; Greek 
colonists from Megara selecting the 
site, founding the city and giving it its 
name in the seventh century B. C. 
Some of the fellow-townsmen of these 
early colonists had founded acity before 
this date, just opposite on the Asian 
shore and had called it Chalcedon, 
which a certain Persian Satrap nick- 
named “the City of the Blind Men’’— 
meaning that the founders must have 
been blind not to have chosen the 
vastly superior site of Byzantium in 
the first instance. But as Byzantium 
was founded in accordance with the 
counsel of the Pythian oracle of Apollo 
one would naturally expect it to be 
founded upon a site of exceptional 
beauty; the eyes of the gods and their 
oracles are recorded as being far- 
seeing, and one does not feel like speak- 
ing contemptuously of the founders of 
Chalcedon and calling them blind men, 
since they seem to have had no oracle 
to assist them in the selection of their 
site. Founded thus one would expect 
the freshly built walls of Byzantium to 
be laved by charmed waters—just as 
its ruined walls are today—by the 
waters of the Golden Horn on the one 
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side, and by those of the Bosphorus 
and the sea of Marmora on the two 
other fronts; on one side only—to the 
north—is the city bounded by land. 

Byzantium, the ancient city, at the 
end of the sixth century B. C. became 
subject to the Persians, but after the 
battle of Plataea in 479 B. C. it came 
again into the possession of Greeks. 
Athens claimed it; then it became a 
Spartan city, and again in 408 B. C., 
together with its sister city of Chalce- 
don, it became a possession of Athens 
once more. Something less than a 
hundred years later when it was be- 
sieged by Philip of Macedon, Athens, 
at the persuasion of Demosthenes, in 
spite of some opposition, lent assistance 
to Byzantium, which was thus able to 
repel the advance of Philip, that 
doughty father of Alexander the Great. 
It was during this siege that a surprise 
attack by the enemy was broken up by 
the barking of dogs (dogs, it would 
appear from this, were early a part of 
the street life of Constantinople) and 
the brilliant light of a falling meteor. 
In celebration of the failure of this 
attack the people raised a statue to 
“Hecate the Torchbearer, and in her 
honor struck coins bearing her em- 
blem, the crescent moon’’—the same 
crescent moon which the Mohamme- 
dans have borrowed and which one 
sees on the Turkish and, at least until 
recently, upon the Egyptian flags 
today. 

But to hasten on with Byzantium’s 
history. That city fell under the 
domination of Rome, by treaty, in 148 
B.C. It was not always a loyal city to 
its various foster parents; it had to 
suffer the chastisement of several burn- 
ings (again the fires of Constantinople 
had a precedent of early origin), its 
walls were -at various times partly 
razed, always to be rebuilt—Greece 
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and Rome recognizing what a safe- 
guard they were against the bar- 
barians to the North and East. 
Constantine the Great took the city 
in 323 A. D., and Byzantium then had 
the glory of being.chosen the seat of 
the Imperial Government, of seeing the 
prestige so long conferred upon the city 
by the Tiber transferred to the city by 
the Bosphorus. Very naturally and 
appropriately did Byzantium then 
become Constantinople; though it was 
known, too, as New Rome—a new 
Rome also upon Seven Hills—to in- 
dicate that the empire was the same 
though the capital had been trans- 
ferred to another part of the vast 
domain. It was inaugurated as the 
capital of a Christian Empire on May 
11th, 330 A. D. Today, even, the 
city is referred to as New Rome by the 
Greek Orthodox Church. For cen- 
turies it has been the desire, yes, and 
often the despair, of nations. Greeks, 
Persians, Huns, Goths, Arabs, Turks, 
Crusaders and Bulgarians have camped 
without its walls, and the city has been 
repeatedly attacked or threatened by 
them, but as one authority says: 
“Constantinople has seldom been the 
prize of invasion.”’ At the beginning 
of the fifth century it possessed nearly 
the commerce of the world; its wealth, 
artistic and material, was great, and 
therefore great was its danger, and rich 
the conquest by any nation. For long 
the Saracens coveted it. What a rich 
prize, if only he could take it, the city 
must have appeared to the eyes of 
Haroun-ar-Raschid as he looked down 
upon it from the heights of Scutari that 
command so glorious a view of it, from 
the Asian side of the Bosphorus! At 
last one sorry day in May, 1453, after 
a long and determined onslaught, its 
last Christian Emperor, Constantine 
Palaeologus, was defeated and fell; the 
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Ottoman army without the walls broke 
through, and Mohammed the Con- 
queror entered in state, making at once 
for that supreme-in-beauty Christian 
edifice, the church of Sancta Sophia, 
the Church of the Divine Wisdom, 
where he gave thanks for his victory 
and proclaimed Mohammed, not Christ, 
as his Prophet. And thus did that 
church become a mosque, and thus has 
it remained for nearly four hundred and 
seventy years. History says that “the 
saddest possible scenes of human agony 
were enacted under the grand cupola, 
amid the resplendent marble columns, 
and on the beautiful pavement of the 
magnificent church.”’ Another author- 
ity also states that although the wealth 
and population of the city had greatly 
decreased since it was pillaged by the 
Latins (by the Crusaders, alas, in 1204), 
there still remained so much wealth for 
division that it came to be said of a 
Turk who had grown suddenly rich, 
“He has been at the sack of Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

Immediately following upon the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Os- 
manli there were many most beautiful 
and historic buildings and churches 
destroyed and also many beautiful 
mosques built in Stamboul, as that 
part of Constantinople occupying the 
site of Byzantium is now called. These 
now already old mosques are still 
standing and with their domes and 
graceful minarets make a most beauti- 
ful and, through the mists, dream-like, 
almost transcendental picture against 
the sky, as one approaches the city by 
sea from the Marmora, or sails down 
the Bosphorus to cast anchor in the 
classic harbor. Among the mosques 
which stand out prominently, and 
which owe most of their beauty of 
architecture. to Sancta Sophia, which 
clearly served as their model, is the 
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mosque of Mohammed, built by the 
Conqueror, and occupying the site of 
the church of the Holy Apostles where 
St. Chrysostom and many of Con- 
stantinople’s early Christian rulers 
were buried. In the garden of this 
mosque is the turbeh, the tomb of the 
Conqueror. The Bayazed mosque, 
with its pretty courtyard and friendly 
pigeons, the mosque of Sultan Selim 
I—a stately pile on the fifth hill— 
the beautiful mosque of Shah Zadeh, 
and the Suleyman mosque, built for 
Suleyman the Magnificent by Sinan, 
that master-architect of his day, show 
that the Osmanli did not depart at once 
from the traditions of the race they 
supplanted; that they carried on for 
some two centuries at least in their 
building of mosques, fountains, and 
palaces a plan that shows their pride in 
keeping their city beautiful to behold, 
at any rate from a distance. In a 
turbeh in the garden of the mosque 
bearing his name sleeps Suleyman the 
Magnificent, the great ruler under 
whose régime the Osmanli power 
reached its height, extending its sway to 
the very gates of Vienna. In another 
turbeh near by sleeps his Queen, his 
Sultana, the famous or infamous Rox- 
alana, the slave girl who rose to be 
Empress and who proved to be as 
cruel as she was clever. Her name 
lives in history, but to live in history 
does not always mean an enviable kind 
of immortality. 

The Ahmed mosque, built near the 
ancient Hippodrome, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Sancta Sophia, has an ex- 
terior that does not compare un- 
favorably with that of its classic and 
incomparably-more-beautiful neighbor. 
One must acknowledge that the one or 
more minarets (in the case of the 
Achmed mosque there are six of these 
unique spires) connected with each 
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mosque, is a charming, light, and 
pleasing addition to the places of 
Moslem worship. 

But a near view of most of Stam- 
boul at the present time dispels many 
of the illusions and charms that a far 
view sheds upon it. In the case of the 
city of today, it must be said that dis- 
tance does indeed lend “enchantment 
to the view.” 

A brief word as to the world’s debt to 
Constantinople—to old Constantinople, 
not the Constantinople of today. One 
must not forget past favors from 
cities as well as from individual men. 
Constantinople played, as is well 
known, an important part in advanc- 
ing the world’s civilization—in pre- 
serving and holding on during the 
Dark Agesto precious manuscripts and 
works of art and to such civilization as 
we had; in standing for a thousand 
years as the bulwark of Europe against 
Asia (one must not forget that Yenghis 
Khan and Tamerlane were among the 
many assailants who tried, yet failed, 
to take the city)—holding back the 
Eastern hordes until, as Sir Edwin 
Pears expressed it, Northwestern 
Europe was strong and civilized enough 
to come out of its bogs and to defend 
itself. 

Constantinople held firm against the 
Saracens until long after they had been 
able to conquer North Africa, cross the 
Straits of Gibraltar and overrun the 
greater part of Spain; held firm long 
after the Moslem forces had_conquered 
all the lands surrounding the city, even 
to the North, West and East; re- 
peatedly was it attacked and re- 
peatedly did it repel these strong 
military and fanatical invaders. But 
even as drops of water will wear away 
the rock, so those staunch and beauti- 
ful walls of Constantinople—the most 
beautiful and picturesque city walls in 


existence today—weakened and fell 
before the Osmanli, no mean an- 
tagonists; before the fiercest and per- 
haps most determined foes any city 
has had to do battle with. 

The Nicene Creed, drawn up at 
Nicaea, only some forty miles away, in 
the year 325 by the Great Council of 
the early fathers of the church, had 
clauses added to it at Chalcedon, but in 
Constantinople it was further con- 
sidered, wisely passed upon and given 
to the world at large much in the form 
in which we repeat it today. 

And we must not forget that the 
Roman Law which played such an 
enormous part in the history of civiliza- 
tion, from which the Napoleonic and 
other later codes are said to be largely 
adaptations, came not from the older 
Rome by the Tiber, .but from the 
Emperor Justinian and his New Rome 
by the Bosphorus. I think most his- 
torians credit the Emperor Justinian 
with being a ruler of the most varied 
“parts” of almost any who presided 
over the destiny of the Roman Em- 
pire. Certainly this Emperor had the 
power and the perspicacity to bring out 
and utilize to his Empire’s advantage 
the outstanding genius of certain of his 
subjects; thus have we Justinian in 
many great rédles—as Justinian the 
law-maker, Justinian the great bridge 
and road-builder, Justinian the supreme 
architect, Justinian following and im- 
proving upon the traditions of Con- 
stantine, and making his capital not 
only the center of the arts but of world- 
embracing commerce which naturally 
brought great riches in its train. 

A great art reawakening came to 
Constantinople long centuries later, 
her “swan song’’ one might term it, 
for only a hundred or so years after 
this she lost her life, her national life, 
at the hands of her Mohammedan con- 
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querors. This reawakening has been 
described by one able authority in the 
following paragraph. 

“A genuine Renaissance in Byzan- 
tine art had commenced about 1220 at 
Nicaea, and had come into the full flower 
of its spring-time in Constantinople 
somewhere about 1300 or 1320. Some 
of the pictures in mosaics that had re- 
mained from that period were so beauti- 
ful that a distinguished society in 
London about fifty years ago refused 
to reproduce them on the ground that 
they were far too beautiful to be 
Byzantine.” 

Having made these ever-so-frag- 
mentary references to Constantinople’s 
early history and what the city stood 
for and meant to the world in her day of 
days, may I ask you to take a little 
walk with me in imagination to view 
just a few of the treasures in stone that 
remain of Constantinople’s golden age. 
We will confine ourselves to a walk in 
the Stamboul part of the town, where 
once stood Byzantium and then New 
Rome. ‘The Constantinople of today 
extends on all sides far beyond this 
classic quarter, but there is now no 
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time to enter into any discussion of 
modern Constantinople. 

In the very heart of Stamboul is an 
oblong, open space, called the Hippo- 
drome. Perhaps it has not been built 
over by the Turks because History 
would have cried out with such a loud 
voice there might have been little rest 
or peace of mind for the builders. The 
ghosts of the Emperor Septimius, who 
designed and laid out this pleasure- 
ground on a solid foundation of 
masonry, and of Constantine who com- 
pleted the work, might not be so easily 
“laid’’ were all their landmarks to be 
totally obliterated. It may be of 
interest to remark here that Constan- 
tine was in York, the York of old 
England, when his father Constantius 
died and he succeeded to the throne of 
the Roman Empire. So, indirectly, 
Great Britain sent out the Emperor who 
was to be the founder of the New Rome. 
Near this Hippodrome, the place of 
games, was built the Emperor’s palace; 
there was his throne, and other build- 
ings of public importance created on a 
scale worthy of that age of imperial 
grandeur. The walls of the arena were 
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covered with works of art and monu- 
ments. Much of the artistic wealth 
of the Hippodrome was destroyed by 
the Crusaders, the Crusaders who ought 
to have been about a better business, in 
1204. But those four wonderful bronze 
horses, which once adorned the Kathis- 
ma, still exist, and are admired by 
thousands as they stand now above the 
main entrance and grace the doorway 
of the cathedral of St. Mark, at Venice. 

Only the Serpent Column, an obelisk, 
and the Built Column, remain today, 
to grace that lonely Hippodrome. The 
obelisk one feels ought still to be 
gracing the ancient Heliopolis of Egypt 
from whence it was brought by the 
Emperor Theodosius in 388 A. D. Its 
hieroglyphics sing the strength and 
praises of Thothmes III, who reigned 
in the 16th century B. C., the greatest 
of warrior-kings of Egypt. The Em- 
peror Theodosius, after bringing it to 
Constaritinople, caused various scenes 
to be carved on its pedestal, among 
others the workmen toiling to get the 
obelisk in position, the people looking 
on and admiring; also carved likenesses 
of himself upon the throne with his 
courtiers, his guards, his Empress and 
his sons about him. 

The Built Column standing upon a 
marble pedestal, but bereft of all its 
bronze decorations, bears norecord from 
whence it came or in whose honor it 
was erected. But the Serpent Column, 
three bronze serpents intertwined to 
form a column, is a monument, one of 
the most ancient and perhaps one of 
the most interesting, that has come 
down to us from the classic past. The 
three heads of the serpents are missing 
from this column, but one of them was 
discovered and is preserved in the Con- 
stantinople museum. Upon this Ser- 
pent Column, or rather upon the three 
serpents’ heads with which it termi- 
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nated, rested the golden tripod of the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The famous 
oracle of Delphi is gone, the golden 
tripod is gone, but this broken and 
defaced bronze column that once held 
it remains, and how far back into the 
past it goes! From the very heart of old 
Greece it came, when the world was 
young; yet not too young, for art and 
philosophy were already in full flower 
when this oracle was consulted and 
gave its measages to not uncouth and 
unlearned men. This column was 
brought from its Delphic height by 
Constantine the Great to add lustre to 
his New Rome, and very naturally it 
was placed in the center of the Hippo- 
drome. When the city was taken by 
the Turks long centuries after, they did 
not tear it down or destroy it—they 
simply neglected it; so much so, that 
at the time of the Crimean war, when 
many British soldiers were stationed in 
Constantinople, they were directed 
during their leisure moments to exca- 
vate among the ruins of this old treas- 
ure-place and they dug twelve feet 
below the present level of the ground, 
uncovering the base and the whole 
length of this Delphic Column. An old 
professor, who was on the spot at the 
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time, told me there arose some question 
by outside scholars as to whether this 
was the genuine column. A squeeze, 
an impression, was taken by him and 
other authorities present, of the part 
hitherto buried, and there appeared 
quite plainly the tracing of the names 
of the thirty-one Greek cities which 
had taken part in the battle of Plataea 
which delivered Greece from the power 
of the Persians. History, I think 
Herodotus, speaks of two Greek cities 
as arriving too late to take part in the 
battle, which this column commemor- 
ates, and therefore their names were at 
first omitted from the honor-roll in- 
scribed thereon. ‘These cities at once 
protested, claiming that if they had 
arrived too late to participate in the 
glory of the battle, their intentions 
were of the best and their names should 
also appear upon the monument. They 
were therefore added; and there we can 
see them today, if we look through 
glasses down the column below the 
present level of the ground; a little 
fainter perhaps than the other names— 
but verifying history, verifying the 
claim of scholars that this 7s the column 
that once held the golden tripod of the 
oracle that now no longer is questioned, 
no longer directs the affairs of the 
people of Greece. 

I should like to take you to the old 
city walls, triple walls overgrown with 
ivy, walls majestic, strong, for all their 
broken towers, walls where the ancient 
moat can still be traced; walls with 
marble gateways—especially beautiful 
the Golden Gate, the triumphal arch 
through which the emperors entered in 
state on their return from victorious 
campaigns. What august and amazing 
processions must have passed through 
that Golden Gate, and with what 
booty! Perhaps with more than one 
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queen as hostages. One such comes 
instantly: to mind: Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra, of that so-ornate city across 
the Syrian desert. Only one absolute 
break is there in these old land walls of 
Constantinople today; the break being 
that fatal opening in the walls where the 
Turks pushed through by way of the 
valley of the Lycas. 

May we go now to the Imperial 
Museum, in that part of Stamboul 
known as the old Serai, where, until it 
was burned in 1870, the palace of the 
Sultans stood, and the Treasury, and 
other opulent buildings connected with 
the Turkish court. Some of these 
buildings are still standing though the 
palace is gone, and one may get per- 
mission to visit them, to pass through 
the ‘Gate of Felicity,’’ and inspect the 
Treasury where there are precious 
Eastern stuffs, gems, swords of Damas- 
cus jewelled-handled with arabesque 
designs inlaid on their blades, faience of 
rare charm, and the remains of buildings 
of peculiar Saracenic beauty of archi- 
tecture—a genuine Arabian Nights’ 
assortment of treasures. This famous 
Seraglio Point! I wish we had to pass 
it not so quickly by. 

I shall only ask you to look with me 
at a half dozen special objects of art and 
historic interest in the National Mus- 
eum that is so unique and rich with 
exhibits of many kinds and representing 
many ages. No painted pictures here, 
but pictures in marvelously-colored 
tiles, and pictures, yes, glorious pic- 
tures in stone. One of the buildings 
which houses a portion of the museum's 
treasures, the Chinili Kiosk, is a 
museum-piece in itself—a kiosk built 
by Mohammed the Conqueror, the 
first building erected by the Turks after 
their taking of the city. It is blue and 
green tiled both without and within, 
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and very appropriately houses the 
Osmanli curios and art. 

But go with me, please, into the 
larger and more modern building across 
the way, where the more ancient ex- 
hibits are housed. We cannot visit 
Jerusalem on this occasion, but we can 
see the block of limestone, with a 
Hebrew inscription, that once stood by 
the Pool of Siloam, the inscription 
telling us how the excavation was made 
and the waters were brought forth. 
Then there is another stone, a simple 
marble slab from Jerusalem, called the 
world over the Jerusalem Stele. This 
stone stood in the olden time at the 
entrance of the Temple and upon it is 
an inscription in Greek, forbidding the 
Gentiles to enter under penalty of 
death. Upon this authority had our 
Lord the right to turn the money- 
changers out of the Temple, and how 
many times He must have passed it as 
He went in and out upon His Father’s 
business. In one of the cases there is an 


exquisitely wrought little barrel-cylin- 
der, called the Sennacherib Cylinder, 
giving in brief Sennacherib’s account of 
the siege of Jerusalem; telling how he, 
Sennacherib, “a mighty man of valour, 
shut up Hezekiah like a bird ina cage,” 
etc., etc. Sennacherib’s account and 
the Old Testament account agree more 
closely than most records given by 
narrators on opposite sides. 

A record going back even earlier than 
the foregoing is to be found on a bas- 
relief of Naram-Sin, King of Chaldea 
in 3750 B. C. The bas-relief of this 
king pictures a most interesting face, 
and one great Assyrian scholar and 
translator of the cuneiform read to me 
once a lament of this worthy king of 
old, his belief that “we have fallen 
upon evil times, the world has waxed 
very old and wicked, politics are very 
corrupt, and children are no longer 
respectful to the elders.”” It seems from 
this statement difficult to go back of 
this ‘far cry,” which sounds so very 
modern! 

No sight of them “by proxy,’ no 
photograph or painting of them, how- 
ever skilfully done, can give anything 
but a very inadequate impression of 
the beauty wrought by the sculptor’s 
chisel on those wonderful sarcophagi 
discovered thirty-seven years ago in an 
ancient necropolis near Sidon, and 
brought shortly after to this museum 
at Constantinople. It was one of my 
great privileges to look upon them 
more than once in the company of the 
late Mr. William Eddy, the American 
missionary of Sidon, who was closely 
associated with the finding of them, 
and was one of the first to be let down 
by means of a rope ladder into the 
underground chambers where these 
long-buried treasures had been hidden. 
There were some seventeen sarcophagi 
in all, he told me, scattered about in 
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different rooms, which led off from a 
central chamber or shaft. When first 
lowering themselves into these rock 
chambers, Mr. Eddy and his companion 
were nearly suffocated by the impure 
air; for the chambers had been closed 
for many long years, though there 
were evidences of the tombs having 
been rifled, probably some time during 
the Middle Ages. In March, 1887, a 
letter was sent to the London Times, 
informing the world of the wonderful 
discovery. Word was sent also to 
Hamdy Bey, the late Director of the 
museum at Constantinople, who very 
soon went down to Sidon to take charge 
of the work of excavation. In time and 
by laborious means the sarcophagi were 
brought to the surface. In the beauti- 
ful sarcophagus we now call “The 
Weepers”’ (with eighteen classic female 
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figures in various attitudes of grief), 
which thrilled Mr. Eddy with its white, 
chaste beauty when he first saw it by 
flickering candlelight, were found skulls 
of greyhounds, the occupant ap- 
parently having been a mighty hunter, 
as the exquisitely-chiselled frieze of 
hunting scenes would also indicate. 
There has been much conjecture as 
to the origin of this collection of tombs, 
but Mr. Eddy’s suggestion was that 
some King of Sidon had formed a 
necropolis and had gathered together 
masterpieces belonging to different 
periods—indeed, to a series of cen- 
turies—and had then added to them. 
They are probably all pre-Christian. 
Some archaeologists have suggested 
that they may have been collected and 
put in the rock chambers for safe keep- 
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ing when that locality was in a state of 
siege. 

As a closing pilgrimage, leaving 
countless pilgrim sites unvisited and 
unnamed, let us go to the church, now 
a mosque, of Sancta Sophia, having one 
look in passing at one of the famous 
underground cisterns of Constantinople 
which comes to the very door, indeed 
under one part of the foundations of the 
church itself. This Yereh Batan Serai, 
or Basilica Cistern, was first fashioned 
by the Emperor Constantine, then 
enlarged and left in the form we see it 
today, by the Emperor Justinian. 
Above it were built the Law Courts of 
Justinian which have utterly disap- 
peared. Through the courtyard of an 
old Turkish house and down some damp 
and crumbling stone steps one goes to 
visit this cistern today. A Turkish 
woman lights a tarred torch and after 
she has been duly backsheeshed one 
follows her down into the gloom to see 
what seems like a lake of water spread- 
ing out into the darkness on all sides, 
and the red light of the torch shining 
upon numbers of fine Corinthian 
columns supporting the earth above— 
an earth that must rest heavily upon 
them with all the weight of the build- 
ings above it as well. And down in this 
darkness as they were, each column is 
carved with care and has as elaborate 
capitals as if destined for public admira- 
tion in some old Roman forum out in 
the open. As one pauses and looks 
about before the flickering torchlight 
goes out, one sees a bucket let down 
through an opening in a neighboring 
house, which shows that this vast 
cistern is still useful as well as orna- 
mental with its three hundred and 
thirty-six delicately-chiselled columns, 
each of them some thirty-nine feet in 
height. 

If it be a first visit to Sancta Sophia 
one should take a carriage to its door, 


but be prepared for a rude jolting over 
a narrow, unevenly-laid, stone-paved 
street and to be left at a side entrance, 
for as a rule the Faithful only may 
enter by the main door or gateway. 
Down a stone stairway one goes to the 
entrance for travellers, there to be met 
by a green-turbaned doorkeeper who 
will bring the loose moccasin-like slip- 
pers that must be put over the shoes to 
keep the carpets and floors of the 
sacred edifice from being profaned by 
the dust from the street. Both the 
stranger and the faithful must obey 
this rule, but more often the humbler 
of the faithful takes off his shoes and 
carries them in his hand, going to his 
namaz, his prayers, in his stockinged 
feet. It is into the eso-narthex, a great 
hall as it were, that one enters first— 
this great hall with its walls covered 
with marble panels and its vault with 
mosaics, leading on to the great central 
door, the Porta Basilica, through which 
one prefers to enter. This curtained 
entrance being always open, here 
one gets the first, hushed, grand and 
solemn view of the church as a 
whole. One feels indeed that one 
ought to obey the injunction to “take 
off the shoes from off thy feet for the 
ground on which thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

While there are many signs of another 
faith all about him, there is still a 
graven tablet left above that impressive 
doorway, an inscription graven on 
brass, graven upon the open pages of 
the Holy Gospel resting upon a throne 
with the Holy Dove hovering above, 
these words in Greek, of which the 
translation is: 


The Lord said If any one 

I am Enter 

The door of the He shall go in 

Sheep And go out 

Through me And pasture 
He shall find. 
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Strange that the Mohammedans, 
supposed to be fanatical so far as their 
religion is concerned, should have left 
this significant inscription above the 
great entrance of the building dedicated 
to another faith, a building which they 
seized, changed and have made their 
own. 

At the dedication of the church in the 
year 537 A. D. can one wonder, even in 
this far-off day with much of its original 
glory dimmed, that Justinian on enter- 
ing this church of his building should 
have exclaimed “I have surpassed 
thee,O Solomon!’ From this doorway 
one looks in upon a noble interior, bare 
of ornament now, and perhaps all the 
more impressive on this account; the 
only note out of tune being the prayer 
rugs of the Moslems, which must be 
made to face the direction of Mecca, 
and therefore are not placed directly 
in line with the high altar of the 
church. 
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After this reverent pause at the en- 
trance one passes in to stand beneath 
the great, hovering dome, a dome 
meant by the church’s great architects, 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of 
Miletus, to represent infinity so far as 
human builders could express it. I 
think we all feel, when in the presence of 
great work of any kind, especially of 
art and architecture, a certain exulta- 
tion, a great thrill of pride that man can 
create such beauty, can rise to such 
inspired heights. Sancta Sophia’s hov- 
ering dome, a hundred and seventy- 
nine feet from the floor to the crown, 
seems suspended, seems to support 
itself, as it were; in the open space 
beneath, the Parthenon of Athens could 
be placed, and still there would be room 
to spare. Around the crown of the 
great dome today there is an inscription 
from the Koran in ornamental Arabic 
characters, which when translated 
reads: 
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“Tn the name of God the Merci- 
ful and the Compassionate God 
is the light of the heavens and 
the earth; the similitude of his 
light is as a niche in the wall 
wherein a lamp is placed and 
enclosed in a case of glass, and 
the glass appears as it were a 
shining star. It is lighted with 
the oil of a blessed olive tree, an 
olive neither from the east nor 
from the west.”’ 

—(Dr. Dwight’s translation.) 


From the great dome extend half 
domes and quarter domes, the whole 
weight of the dome and semi-domes 
resting upon eight great piers. On 
either side of the nave there are mar- 
velously beautiful columns, four verde- 
antique monoliths, originally quarried in 
Thessaly, doubtless supporting and or- 
namenting some old pagan temple, and 
at each‘of the four corners are two por- 
phyry columns, quarried in Egypt but 
brought to grace this church from the 
temple of the Sun at Baalbek. More 
columns of green marble support the 
roofs of the vast aisles on either side of 
the nave; and above these aisles are the 
wide galleries with more verde-antique 
columns and marble pillars. Whether 
looking up from the main floor or down 
from the galleries, the picture is always 
an impressive one. How appealing is 
the charm of the tenderly-colored, 
marble-panelled walls, the glorious 
columns from the great pagan temples 
of the classic world, the lofty galleries 
with mosaics and carvings more deli- 
cate and intricate than can even be 
suggested by any description with 
words. And in imagination how many 
voices seem to speak to one from the 
past. How many church councils 
were held here by the Early Fathers; 
in a smaller and still earlier church 
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built upon this site, St. Chrysostom, 
“the golden-tongued,” of saintly char- 
acter, once preached to spell-bound 
congregations. 

Sancta Sophia’s walls have often 
been shaken by earthquakes in these 
long centuries since they were built, 
and there is alarmed questioning now 
as to their stability to stand much 
further strain. One distinguished archi- 
tect, Sir Thomas Jackson, R. A., who 
examined the great structure in 1910, 
says of it: “There is one matter con- 
cerning the Great Church, as the 
Byzantines used to call it, still more 
important than the question whether 
it is to belong to Christendom or to 
Islam; I mean its structural stability.”’ 
He goes on to say that he has explored 
its dome and foundations very 
thoroughly and finds them in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and expresses the 
opinion that something ought to be 
done at once “to ensure this unrivalled 
monument to the world for another 
fourteen hundred years.’ He closes 
one of his letters to the London Times 
on this subject with the following 
paragraph: 

“There is no need to dwell on the 
loss to the world should any disaster 
befall Sancta Sophia. It is a build- 
ing unique both artistically and his- 
torically. It is the perfect flower of 
Byzantine architecture; it is a marvel 
of construction that has never been 
rivalled or repeated; and it has been 
the scene of events from Justinian 
downwards, that have influenced the 
history of mankind.”’ 

In summing up what Constantinople 
has given to the world one must 
acknowledge that perhaps from an 
artistic and Christian standpoint its 
greatest gift is Sancta Sophia. 


Toronto, Canada. 








MITCHELL CARROLL. 




















HE Trustees of the Archaeological Society of Washington, 
in expressing the grief which they feel at the sudden death 
of their Secretary, Dr. Mitchell Carroll, place upon their 

records as a Board the following tribute to his memory and 
direct that a copy be sent to his family and to the members of the 
Society. 


The Archaeological Society of Washington was founded by 
Dr. Carroll. It was his vision, his zeal and his unremitting 
effort which have built it up and made it what it is. Whatever 
others have done to aid in bringing the organization to its 
present state of excellence and efficiency is directly due to Dr. 
Carroll's tact and ability in arousing the interest of others and 
enlisting their aid and cooperation. He has been from the 
beginning the driving force and directing mind in the maga- 
zine, Art and Archaeology, and in the many activities which 
have characterized the life of the Society and raised it to so 
high a place among the American organizations formed to pro- 
mote the study of art and archaeology and to encourage 
research into the civilizations of the past. 


The Archaeological Society of Washington is a monument to 
the thought, the time and the toil of Mitchell Carroll. His very 
life was centered in its progress and achievement. He infused 
into it his spirit of enthusiasm and optimism, so that it has 
become possible to widen continually its sphere of activity and 
to make it more and more useful to the advancement in this 
country of the science of archaeology. The memory of his 
services will ever be an inspiration to those upon whom must 


now fall the burden which he has laid down. 


Distinguished student and educator, capable and successful 
administrator and publicist, cultured gentleman and faithful 
friend, Mitchell Carroll has left a void in this Board, in this 
Society and in this community which cannot be filled. We 
mourn his untimely death which compelled him to leave his 
work unfinished and his hopes unrealized, but, with loyalty 
to him and to his ideals, we, his friends and associates, pledge 
ourselves to press forward along the path by which he has led us, 
and to show by our devotion to the tasks which he left uncom- 
pleted, our appreciation of the great services which he rendered 
and to which he gave the best years of his life. In no other way 
can we be worthy of his memory or keep alive the fine spirit of 
service which inspired him and with which he impressed all 
those with whom he came in contact. So would he have us do, 
were he here to speak to us; and so must we do though his voice 

‘is forever stilled. 




















ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS NOTES 


In the fall of 1924 Miss Goldman carried on excavations, as a joint undertaking of 
the Fogg Art Museum and the School, at the site of Eutresis in southern Boeotia. She 
was assisted by Miss Dorothy Burr, Fellow of the School for 1924-25, and Miss Hazel 
Hansen, Fellow in 1923-24, who returned to Greece for this work. 

Eutresis, a city mentioned in the Homeric Catalogue of the ships, is situated on a hill 
above the abundant spring of Arkopodi, on the road leading from Thespiae to Plataea, 
and is still partially surrounded by a heavy prehistoric wall whose construction tradition 
attributes to Amphion and Zethus. In historic times Eutresis was famous as the seat 
of an oracle of Apollo. The object of the excavation was, therefore, both to uncover 
the early settlement mentioned by Homer and to find the oracular sanctuary. 

The first campaign which, owing to unusually early and heavy rains, had to stop after 
barely five weeks of digging, was almost entirely taken up with work on the prehistoric 
city. While remains of all three Helladic periods were found, no definite level of habita- 
tion belonging to late Helladic has as yet come to light. In Middle Helladic times, 
however, the hill was thickly inhabited and large quantities of pottery of very varied 
type belonging to this period were collected and are now being mended in the Thebes 
Museum. Among the more notable pieces is a very large ‘“‘Matt-painted’’ pithos 
decorated with an unusual geometric design. 

The depth at which the Middle Helladic settlement lay, at many points considerably 
over two meters under ground, did not allow of uncovering a large area in the limited 
time available, but a few houses came to light which point to a rectangular rather than 
an apsidal type. 

Burials of this period were in the usual crouching position and placed within the city, 
under house floors, between walls and in large jars. 

Trial pits sunk at a few points proved the existence of an Early Helladic settlement 
directly under the Middle Helladic, but this has not yet been investigated. 

A search for graves over a rather wide area, although unsuccessful as far as the original 
intention was concerned, resulted in bringing to light the most valuable finds of the 
excavation: two pieces of early Greek sculpture. One is the lower half of an archaic 
draped female figure, and the other a splendid youthful male torso of a somewhat later 
date. Further digging showed that they were lying in the garden of a late Roman or 
Byzantine villa, into whose walls fragments of inscriptions had been built. One inscrip- 
tion gave us the name of the city and so proved that it had been rightly identified as 
Eutresis. Two others were clearly sepulchral. But what does the presence of_the 
statuary point to—cemetery or sanctuary? The campaign planned for the spring of 
1925 may answer the question. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Professor Chiera, Annual Professor at the School in Bagdad, has been asked by the 
Government of Iraq to undertake an excavation for the Government at Kerkuck on 
the eastern border of Assyria, archaeological objects of various kinds having been 
recently coming to Bagdad from that region, inducing the authorities to believe that 
important discoveries might be made by excavations at that point. Dr. Chiera has 
also been asked to make a study of some mounds on the lower Zab. These voluntary 
propositions from the Iraq Government are very encouraging for the prospects of the 
School in Bagdad, for while the British Mandate for Iraq in theory opens the country 
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for archaeologists of the world, the application of the Mandate depends upon techni- 
calities which can easily exclude archaeologists of other nations other than British. 

Dr. Chiera has been authorized by the American Schools to make a survey of a district 
along the Tigris. A similar survey is planned by Director Albright and Professor 
Dougherty, Annual Professor designate at Bagdad for next year. Such explorations 
are essential in order to effect an archaeological survey of Mesopotamia. It is hoped 
that American scholarship can take hold of this immensely necessary task through the 
American School at Bagdad. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME NOTES 


Walter S. Vaughan, visiting student at the Academy and holder of the Julia Appleton 
travelling Fellowship from Harvard University, has just completed a thesis, which 
should be of special value to architects, on the kinds of marbles and the manner in which 
they were employed in Roman architecture. Prentice W. Duell, another visiting 
architect, on the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship from Harvard University, has been 
making a survey of the history of the application of color to architecture. He has made 
a complete set of color studies of the frescoes in one of the Etruscan Tombs at Tarquinia 
(formerly known as Corneto), where he worked for several weeks with acetylene torches 
under ground. Five minutes of sunlight each day enabled him to rectify his color values 
and produce very satisfactory records of these early frescoes. 


‘*BALTIMORE AS AN ART CENTER” 


The May issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be the fifth in our series on ‘‘ American 
Cities As Art Centers.’’ The material for the number has been gathered by Mr. Warren 
Wilmer Brown of the Baltimore Museum of Art, with the cooperation of the following 
Sponsoring Committee: Mayor Howard W. Jackson, Honorary Chairman, Gen.Lawrason 
Riggs, Active Chairman, Thomas C. Corner, John H. Scarff, W. W. Emmart, Dr. David 
Moore Robinson, J. Hemsley Johnson, Alon Bement, Director of the Maryland In- 
stitute, Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of Music, Frederick P. Stieff, Presi- 
dent, Howard Street Association, Ephraim Keyser, John L. Alcock, President, and 
A. S. Goldsborough, Executive Secretary, Baltimore Association of Commerce, Randolph 
Dame, President, Baltimore Real Estate Board, and Laurence Hall Fowler. 


NOTES FROM THE GALLERY 


As ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY goes to press, it is interesting to note in connection with 
the illustrated article by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry on ‘‘ Maurice Fromkes: His Art and 
Style’ that the Corcoran Gallery of Art has a special exhibition of paintings by Maurice 
Fromkes, the results of four years’ work in Spain. Two of the paintings have been pur- 
chased by American galleries. The Albright Gallery of Buffalo has acquired his 
‘Jacinta and her Family” and the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design at 
Providence is the owner of his ‘‘Spanish Mother.” 

At the same time, there is on view an excellent collection of pictures painted by the 
great Swedish Master, Anders Zorn, whose American portraits are much admired. A 
third exhibit of Baroness Maydell’s clever silhouettes, including a portrait of Mrs.Calvin 
Coolidge, comprise a notable Spring exhibition. wt 





Material is. being collected for the review of Dr. Mitchell Carroll’s life and work 
which will appear in a later number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Egyptian Mummies. By G. Elliot Smith 
and Warren R. Dawson. With woodcuts by 
A. Horace Gerrard and K. Leigh-Pemberton, 
and other illustrations. Allen and Unwin, 
1924. 

It is truly remarkable that a period of 
ninety years should separate the publica- 
tion of the first and the second important 
monograph treating of a subject which 
commands so universal an interest as the 
Egyptian mummy. In 1834, Dr. Thos. 
Pettigrew, of London, brought out a history 
of Egyptian mummies, a work of acumen 
and accuracy, but appearing at a time when 
Egyptology was in its infancy. Not until 
1924 was the topic again systematically 
explored; in Egyptian Mummies, however, 
we have a work of undoubted authorita- 
tiveness—the product of the joint labors of 
Drs. Smith and Dawson, who are hardly 
less distinguished by their researches in 
medicine and Egyptology than among the 
skeletal remains of prehistoric man. 

Students of the Classics will rejoice to 
find that the accounts of the processes of 
embalming given by Herodotus are in the 
main correct, though he obviously mis- 
understood the purpose of certain of the 
practices employed—e. g., swathing the 
corpse in bandages. Naturally, during the 
long millennia of Egypt’s history, the 
details changed from time to time, and one 
of the many pleasing features of Egyptian 
Mummies lies in the historical completeness 
of the account given of embalming from the 
predynastic age down to the period when, 
in the early centuries of our era, the prac- 
tice was, under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, finally discontinued. 

The co-authors remark on the curious 
fact that the brain—which modern en- 
lightenment would regard as_ all-im- 
portant—is the only organ which the 
embalmers failed to preserve, in si'u or 
elsewhere. According to Herodotus, it was 
removed from the skull through the nasal 
orifice, a contention whose correctness is 
amply proved by observation of the 
regular occurrence of a pierced ethmoid 


bone in the mummies. It seems worth 
while to suggest that the Egyptians in all 
probability failed to identify the brain as a 
specific organ, and placed it in the category 
of the various “‘humors”’ of the body. 

Reference is made, in several instances, 
to the occurrence of reddish or blond hair 
on the heads or faces of mummies. No 
mention is made, however, of what I think 
is a generally accepted belief, namely, that 
the hair of the long-buried dead becomes 
bleached through natural chemical muta- 
tions. One would welcome a pronounce- 
ment on the point from such eminent 
authorities as Smith and Dawson. 

The layman will no doubt find his chief 
interest in reading the chapter which has to 
do with mummification in relation to 
medicine and pathology. The ancient 
dwellers of Egypt and Nubia certainly bear 
in their bodies—of which fully 30,000 have 
at one time or another been examined by 
scientists—marks of the great majority of 
the plagues and ills to which modern flesh 
has fallen heir. Vesical calculus, gall- 
stones, Pott’s Disease, tuberculosis, 
talipes, gout, osteo-sarcoma, dental caries, 
arthritis, appendicitis, mastoid disease, 
arterio-sclerosis—all are there. 


A. D. FRASER. 
Westminster College. 


The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophagi. By 
Charles Rufus Morey. Publications of the 
American Society for the Excavation of 
Sardis, Vol. V, Part I. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 112 pages and 148 illus- 
trations. $15.00. 


The volume gives adequate publication to 
the sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina, 
discovered at Sardis by Howard Crosby 
Butler, and the most important example of 
art of the Roman period found there. The 
reader’s admiration is excited first by the 
adroit and plausible reconstruction, from 
meager data, of Claudia’s family history, by 
which it appears that the lady was the widow 
of Sulpicius Crassus, proconsul of Asia and 
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executed by Commodus. Following this 
tragic event Claudia elected to remain in 
Asia, resided in Sardis to be with her mar- 
ried daughter, and built a worthy tomb for 
her husband, in the ruins of which her own 
sarcophagus was found. Mr. Morey, upon 
the basis of a critical examination of archaeo- 
logical criteria, then dates the sarcophagus 
about the year 190. 

The greater part of the book is devoted 
to an exhaustive description and analysis of 
the entire group of Asiatic sarcophagi, fifty 
in number, to which that of Claudia belongs. 
The series is divided into two sections, 
“Lydian” and “Sidamara,” characterized by 
differences in technique, the which are mi- 
nutely detailed, and evidence respective cen- 
ters of production. The group is further 
catalogued under six recognized types. The 
examples are widely scattered, a considerable 
number being recovered in Italy, and this 
leads to the acceptance of Mr. Shapley’s sug- 
gestion that craftsmen were sent from Asia 
to all parts of the Empire. This theory 
helps to explain the influence of Asia Minor 
on western art. 

The series begins about the year 160 and 
ends about 400, during which Mr. Morey 
traces a significant evolution in relief sculp- 
ture from the Attic tradition of plastic form 
to an impressionistic or colouristic treatment 
marked by an optical illusion of light and 
shade, an indication of increasing oriental 
influence in Hellenistic art and pointing to 
the origin of Byzantine style. It follows 
that this volume is invaluable to the student 
of transition and origin in art styles. It 
also will afford pleasure to all who delight 
in an ordered and logical handling of ma- 
terial and the judicious inferences and con- 
clusions induced thereby. 

CiaRK D, LAMBERTON. 


The Masters of Modern Art. By Walter 
Pach. Thirty-seven illustrations. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch. 

The author of this interesting little book 
of essays and criticisms calls the modern 
period the epoch between the French Revo- 
lution and the: World War, and with close, 
critical analysis he draws comparison be- 
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tween the power that was aroused by the 
Revolution that vented itself in the “renewal 
of the classic line in Ingres and of classic 
color with Delacroix and the realists that 
immediately followed Courbet and Dau- 
mier.” 

From the Revolution he goes to Renoir, 
who he says was the greatest of the Impres- 
sionists, “always thrilling to the beauty of 
young faces, young bodies, and flowers of 
which poets and artists have been singing 
ever since they had voices at all.” Monet, 
Pissarro, Cézanne, Matisse and Seurat, he 
says, did not give the world a new concep- 
tion of nature, but a new method of repre- 
senting it. 

There is a chapter on Cubism and one on 
the work of the artists of today, presuppos- 
ing some knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the reader. Derain, Braque, Gleizes, 
Villon, Duchamp, Brancussi, Riviera—all 
are discussed and photographs of their pic- 
tures given, but one turns back to David, 
Ingres and Corot with greater appreciation 
and understanding, however, resolving to in- 
form oneself and reread with serious inten- 
tion so clever an artist and critic as Mr. 
Pach. 

High praise is given the book by M. Elie 
Faure, author of “The History of Art,” who 
says: “I know nothing more luminous, noth- 
ing simpler and stronger in the critical litera- 
ture of our time.” 


HELEN WRIGHT. 


Christ in Art. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Methuen & Co. Little Books on Art Series. 
186 pages and 39 illustrations. 


The particular merit of this attractive 
little book, as well as widespread interest in 
its subject, warrant our notice of the recent 
appearance of its second edition. Its special 
feature is the deft way in which the au- 
thoress penetrates the secret thoughts of 
painters in all ages regarding the person of 
Christ, as revealed by their works. She 
passes accurate judgment on their master- 
pieces as works of art on the basis of the 
sincerity of their conception, rather than on 
admitted excellencies of technique. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The Oldest Art School in America 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


INSTRUCTORS 

Painting: Daniel Garber, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., Robert 
Spencer. Illustration: George Harding. 

Sculpture: Albert Laessle. 

Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Sculpture (modeling from farm animals). High, rolling 
land. Beautiful and historic scenery. Tennis courts, 
swimming pool, croquet grounds, etc. Board (including 
tuition), $15.00 per week and upwards, No student will 
be accepted for less than two weeks. Limited student list. 
Send for circular. Reference required. 

Resident Manager 
D. Roy MILLER 


Box D, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 

















SWEDEN has had a continuous culture for at least 5,000 
years. Swedish soil is proving a treasure mine for archae- 
ologists. Its rock carvings, rune stones, Viking orna- 
ments, medieval castles, Gothic churches, historical mu- 
seums, with rich collections, ruins of battlements and 
ancient monuments are revelations of delight to students 
of art and archaeology, while silvery birches, sombre for- 
ests, flower-decked meadows and smiling lakes provide 
natural settings of exquisite charm. English is spoken 
everywhere. 

Eight days from New York, direct or via the continent. Book- 
let ‘‘ Swedish Vacation Trips’’ from any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau - 52 VANDERBILT AVE., N. Y. 











The book contains a descriptive discussion 
on the vexed question of a possible portrait 
of Christ, and informing chapters on the art 
of the catacombs and the early and medieval 
periods. The chapter on the catacombs is 
the least successful, probably because the 
field is too large as well as being highly spe- 
cialized, but it is an advantage to the book 
that a courageous attempt is made. Of the 
treatment of Christ in modern art the least 
said the better, and so appropriately enough 
very little is said. 

CiarK D, LAMBERTON. 


Sappho and Her Influence. By David 
M. Robinson, Ph. D., LL. D. “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome.’ Marshall Jones 
Company. Boston. 


This little volume on Sappho by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, one of the two general 
editors of the Series, ‘‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome,” is a most valuable and schol- 
arly addition to the already extensive 
Sappho literature as indicated in the 
“Selected Bibliography”’ printed at the 
end of the book. After chapters on 
‘Appreciation Ancient and Modern,” Sap- 
pho’s Life, etce., and ‘‘The Legendary 
Fringe,” the author devotes his longest 
section to ‘““The Writings of Sappho,” 
giving the best verse translations of the 
longer poems, and of practically all of the 
fragments, including many of his own 
mellifluous renderings. ‘‘Sappho in Art” 
and the 24 plates with reproductions from 
antique busts, and a Pompeian fresco con- 
tribute one of the most delightful and 
satisfactory portions of the book. 

Six chapters follow on Sappho’s influ- 
ence on Greek and Roman literature, in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, in 
Italy in the 18th and roth centuries, in 
Latin translations, in Spanish and in 
German, and in French, English and 
American literature. Even Sappho’s in- 
fluences on music is given a chapter. 

Professor Robinson has interpreted Sap- 
pho as a twentieth century woman living 
in sixth century Lesbos. He testifies to 
the abiding spirit of Sappho’s poetry in 
his conclusion—‘‘Sappho’s poetry deals 
with the eternal experiences of the human 
heart and carries with it those touches 
which make the whole world kin.” 

M. C. 
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